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RUSSELL’S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS? I 


M* RUSSELL’S essays, while comparatively popular in style, 

give a more rounded picture of the system he represents than 
do any of his previous writings, or any of those yet published by 
Mr. G. E. Moore. They touch on a variety of subjects: the sub- 
limity of ideal science, the formal nature of truth, and the formal 
meaning of good; and they criticize some looser ways of thinking on 
these subjects, such as pragmatic logic and naturalistic ethics. In 
one of the papers we also learn what sort of religion might be ex- 
pected to crown this logical puritanism. It would consist of a 
Promethean defiance of nature and all her ways, concentrating our 
satisfaction, in the Stoic manner, upon a certain internal freedom, 
which can not be taken away from any being endowed with reason 
—the freedom to frame his own ideals and to worship them. 

Of this philosophy I should be inclined to say what Mr. Russell 
himself has said of the philosophy of Leibnitz, that it is at its best in 
those subjects which are most remote from human life. It is refresh- 
ing, and on the whole reassuring, after the confused, melodramatic 
ways of philosophizing to which transcendentalism and pragmatism 
have accustomed us, to breathe again the crisp air of scholastic 
common sense. It is good for us to be held down, as the Platonic 
Socrates would have held us, to saying what we really believe, and 
sticking to what we say. We seem to regain our intellectual birth- 
right when we are allowed, even in philosophy, to declare our gen- 
uine intent, instead of begging some kind psychologist to investigate 
our ‘‘meaning’’ for us, or even waiting for the flux of events to 
endow us with what ‘‘meaning”’ it will. It is also instructive to 
have the ethical attitude purified of all that is not ethical and 
turned explicitly into what in its moral capacity it essentially is: 
a groundless pronouncement upon the better and the worse. But 
here a certain one-sidedness begins to make itself felt in Mr. Rus- 


*“ Philosophical Essays,” by Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S., late fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1910. 
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sell’s views. The ethical attitude doubtless has no ethical ground, 
but that fact does not prevent it from having a natural ground; and 
the observer of the animate creation need not have much difficulty in 
seeing what that natural ground is. Mr. Russell, however, refuses 
to look also in that direction. He insists, rightly enough, that good 
is predicated categorically by the conscience; he will not remember 
that all life is not merely moral bias, and that, in the very act of 
recognizing excellence and pursuing it, we may glance back over 
our shoulder and perceive how our moral bias is conditioned, and 
what basis it has in the physical order of things. This backward 
look, when the hand is on the plough, may indeed confuse our ethical 
self-expression, both in theory and in practise; and I am the last to 
deny the need of insisting, in ethics, on ethical judgments in all their 
purity and dogmatic sincerity. Such insistence, if we had heard 
more of it in our youth, might have saved many of us from chronic 
entanglements; and there is nothing, next to Plato, which ought to 
be more recommended to the young philosopher than the teachings 
of Messrs. Russell and Moore, if he wishes to be a moralist and a 
logician, and not merely to seem one. Yet this salutary doctrine, 
though correct, is inadequate. It is a monocular philosophy, seeing 
outlines clear, but missing the solid bulk and perspective of things. 
We need binocular vision to quicken the whole mind and yield a full 
image of reality. Ethics should be controlled by a physics that per- 
ceives the material ground and the relative status of whatever is 
moral. Otherwise ethics itself tends to grow narrow, strident, and 
fanatical; as may be observed in asceticism and puritanism, or, for 
the matter of that, in Mr. Moore’s uncivilized doctrine of retributive 
punishment, or in Mr. Russell’s intolerance of selfishness and patriot- 
ism, and in his refusal to entertain any pious reverence for the 
nature of things. The quality of wisdom, like that of mercy, is not 
strained. To choose, to love and hate, to have a moral life, is in- 
evitable and legitimate in the part; but it is the function of the part 
as part, and we must keep it in its place if we wish to view the whole 
in its true proportions. Even to express justly the aim of our own 
life we need to retain a constant sympathy with what is animal and 
fundamental in it, else we shall give a false place, and too loud an 
emphasis, to our definitions of the ideal. However, it would be much 
worse not to reach the ideal at all, or to confuse it for want of cour- 
age and sincerity in uttering our true mind; and it is in uttering 
our true mind that Mr. Russell’s essays can help us, even if our true 
mind should not always coincide with his. 
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I. THe Stupy or Essence 


‘‘The solution of the difficulties which formerly surrounded the 
mathematical infinite is probably,’’ says Mr. Russell,? ‘‘the greatest 
achievement of which our own age has to boast... . It was assumed 
as self-evident, until Cantor and Dedekind established the opposite, 
that if, from any collection of things, some were taken away, the 
number of things left must always be less than the original number 
of things. This assumption, as a matter of fact, holds only of finite 
collections; and the rejection of it, where the infinite is concerned, 
has been shown to remove all the difficulties that hitherto baffled 
human reason in this matter.’’ And he adds in another place :? 
‘‘To reconcile us, by the exhibition of its awful beauty, to the reign 
of Fate... is the task of tragedy. But mathematics takes us still 
further from what is human, into the region of absolute necessity, 
to which not only the actual world, but every possible world, must 
conform; and even here it builds a habitation, or rather finds a hab- 
itation eternally standing, where our ideals are fully satisfied and 
our best hopes are not thwarted. It is only where we thoroughly 
understand the entire independence of ourselves, which belongs to 
this world that reason finds, that we can adequately realize the pro- 
found importance of its beauty.”’ 

Mathematics seems to have a value for Mr. Russell akin to that 
of religion. It affords a sanctuary to which to flee from the world, 
a heaven suffused with a serene radiance and full of a peculiar sweet- 
ness and consolation. ‘‘Real life,’’ he writes,* ‘‘is to most men a long 
second-best, a perpetual compromise between the ideal and the pos- 
sible; but the world of pure reason knows no compromise, no prac- 
tical limitations, no barrier to the creative activity embodying in 
splendid edifices the passionate aspiration after the perfect from 
which all great work springs. Remote from human passions, remote 
even from the pitiful laws of nature, the generations have gradually 
created an ordered cosmos where pure thought can dwell as in its 
natural home, and where one, at least, of our nobler impulses can 
escape from the dreary exile of the actual world.’’ This study is 
one of ‘‘those elements in human life which merit a place in 
heaven.’ ‘‘The true spirit of delight, the exaltation, the sense of 
being more than man, which is the touchstone of the highest excel- 
lence, is to be found in mathematies as surely as in poetry.’”® 

This enthusiastic language might have, I should think, an oppo- 

2P. 77, 

*P.. $2. 

*P. 74. 


*P. 73. 
® Ibid. 
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site effect upon some readers to that which Mr. Russell desires. It 
might make them suspect that the claim to know an absolute ideal 
necessity, so satisfying to one of our passionate impulses, might be 
prompted by the same conceit, and subject to the same illusion, as the 
claim to know absolute truth in religion. Beauty, when attributed 
to necessary relations between logical entities, casts a net of subjec- 
tivity over them; and at this net the omnivorous empiricist might be 
tempted to haul, until he fancied he had landed the whole miraculous 
draught of fishes. The fish, however, would have slipped through the 
meshes; and it would be only his own vital emotion, projected for a 
moment into the mathematical world, that he would be able to draw 
back and hug to his bosom. Eternal truth is as disconsolate as it is 
consoling, and as dreary as it is interesting: these moral values are, 
in fact, values which the activity of contemplating that sort of truth 
has for different minds; and it is no congruous homage offered to 
ideal necessity, but merely a private endearment, to call it beautiful 
or good. The case is not such as if we were dealing with existence. 
Existence is arbitrary; it is a questionable thing needing justifica- 
tion; and we, at least, can not justify it otherwise than by taking 
note of some affinity which it may show to human aspirations. There- 
fore our private endearments, when we call some existing thing good or 
beautiful, are not impertinent; they assign to this chance thing its 
only assignable excuse for being, namely, the service it may chance to 
render to the spirit. But ideal necessity or, what is the same thing, 
essential possibility has its excuse for being in itself, since it is not 
contingent or questionable at all. The affinity which the human 
mind may develop to certain provinces of essence is adventitious to 
those essences, and hardly to be mentioned in their presence. It is 
something the mind has acquired, and may lose. It is an incident in 
the life of reason, and no inherent characteristic of eternal necessity. 

The realm of essence contains the infinite multitude of Leibnitz’s 
possible worlds, many of these worlds being very small and simple, 
and consisting merely of what might be presented in some isolated 
moment of feeling. If any such feeling, however, or its object, never 
in fact occurs, the essence that it would have presented if it had oc- 
curred remains possible merely; so that nothing can ever exist in 
nature or for consciousness which has not a prior and independent 
locus in the realm of essence. When a man lights upon a thought or 
is interested in tracing a relation, he does not introduce those ob- 
jects into the realm of essence, but merely selects them from the 
plenitude of what lies there eternally. The ground of this selection 
lies, of course, in his human nature and circumstances; and the 
satisfaction he may find in so exercising his mind will be a conse- 
quence of his mental disposition and of the animal instincts beneath. 
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Two and two would still make four if I were incapable of counting, 
or if I found it extremely painful to do so, or if I thought it naive 
and pre-Kantian of these numbers not to combine in a more vital 
fashion, and make five. So also, if I happen to enjoy counting, or to 
find the constancy of numbers sublime, and the reversibility of the 
processes connecting them consoling, in contrast to the irrevocable 
flux of living things, all this is due to my idiosynerasy. It is no part 
of the essence of numbers to be congenial to me; but it has perhaps 
become a part of my genius to have affinity to them. 

And how, may I ask, has it become a part of my genius? Simply 
because nature, of which I am a part, and to which all my ideas 
must refer if they are to be relevant to my destiny, happens 
to have mathematical form. Nature had to have some form or 
other, if it was to exist at all; and whatever form it had hap- 
pened to take would have had its prior place in the realm of es- 
sence, and its essential and logical relations there. That particular 
‘part of the realm of essence which nature chances to exemplify or to 
suggest, is the part that may be revealed to me, and that is the pre- 
destined focus of all my admirations. Essence as such has no power 
to reveal itself, or to take on existence; and the human mind has no 
power or interest to trace all essence. Even the few essences which 
it has come to know, it can not undertake to examine exhaustively ; 
for there are many features nestling in them, and many relations 
radiating from them, which no one needs or cares to attend to. The 
implications which logicians and mathematicians actually observe in 
the terms they use are a small selection from all those that really 
obtain, even in their chosen field; so that, for instance, as Mr. Rus- 
sell was telling us, it was only the other day that Cantor and Dede- 
kind observed that although time continually eats up the days and 
years, the possible future always remains as long as it was before. 
This happens to be a fact interesting to mankind. Apart from the 
mathematical puzzles it may help to solve, it opens before existence 
a vista of perpetual youth, and the vital stress in us leaps up in 
recognition of its inmost ambition. Many other things are doubtless 
implied in infinity which, if we noticed them, would leave us quite 
cold; and still others, no doubt, are inapprehensible with our sort 
and degree of intellect. There is of course nothing in essence which 
an intellect postulated ad hoc would not be able to apprehend; but 
the kind of intellect we know of and possess is an expression of vital 
adjustments, and is tethered to nature. 

That a few eternal essences, then, with a few of their necessary 
relations to one another, do actually appear to us, and do fascinate 
our attention and excite our wonder, is nothing paradoxical. This is 
merely what was bound to happen, if we became aware of anything 
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at all; for the essence embodied in anything is eternal and has 
necessary relations to some other essences. The air of presumption 
which there might seem to be in proclaiming that mathematics re- 
veals what has to be true always and everywhere, vanishes when we 
remember that everything that is true of any essence is true of it 
always and everywhere. The most trivial truths of logic are as 
necessary and eternal as the most important; so that it is less of an 
achievement than it sounds when we say we have grasped a truth 
that is eternal and necessary. This fact will be more clearly recog- 
nized, perhaps, if we remember that the cogency of our ideal knowl- 
edge follows upon our intent in fixing its object. It hangs on a 
virtual definition, and explicates it. We can not oblige anybody or 
anything to reproduce the idea which we have chosen; but that idea 
will remain the idea it is whether forgotten or remembered, exempli- 
fied or not exemplified in things. To penetrate to the foundation of 
being is possible for us only because the foundation of being is dis- 
tinguishable quality; were there no set of differing characteristics, 
one or more of which an existing thing might appropriate, existence 
would be altogether impossible. The realm of essence is merely the 
system or chaos of these fundamental possibilities, the catalogue of 
all exemplifiable natures; so that any experience whatsoever must 
tap the realm of essence, and throw the light of attention on one of 
its constituent forms. This is, if you will, a trivial achievement; 
what would be really a surprising feat, and hardly to be credited, 
would be that the human mind should grasp the constitution of na- 
ture; that is, should discover which is the particular essence, or the 
particular system of essences, which actual existence illustrates. In 
the matter of physics, truly, we are reduced to skimming the surface, 
since we have to start from our casual experiences, which form the 
most superficial stratum of nature, and the most unstable. Yet these 
casual experiences, while they leave us so much in the dark as to 
their natural basis and environment, necessarily reveal each its ideal 
object, its specific essence; and we need only arrest our attention 
upon it, and define it to ourselves, for an eternal possibility, and 
some of its intrinsic characters, to have been revealed to our thought. 

Whatever, then, a man’s mental and moral habit might be, it 
would perforce have affinity to some essence or other; his life would 
revolve about some congenial ideal object; he would find some sorts 
of form, some types of relation, more visible, beautiful, and satisfy- 
ing than others. Mr. Russell happens to have a mathematical 
genius, and to find comfort in laying up his treasures in the mathe- 
matical heaven. It would be highly desirable that this temperament 
should be more common; but even if it were universal it would not 
reduce mathematical essence to a product of human attention, nor 
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raise the ‘‘beauty’’ of mathematics to part of its essence. I do not 
mean to suggest that Mr. Russell attempts to do the latter; he speaks 
in this book explicitly of the value of mathematical study, a point in 
ethics and not directly in logic; yet his moral philosophy (to which 
I hope to return in a later paper) is itself so much assimilated to 
logic that the distinction between the two becomes somewhat dubious; 
and as Mr. Russell will never succeed in convincing us that moral 
values are independent of life, he may, quite against his will, lead us 
to question the independence of essence, with that blind gregarious 
drift of all ideas, in this direction or in that, which is characteristic 
of human philosophizing. 
G. SANTAYANA. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 


REALISM: A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DEWEY AND AN 
EXPOSITION? 


ROFESSOR DEWEY’S examination of the ‘‘Platform of Six 
Realists’’ in a recent number of this JouRNAL under the title 
‘‘The Short Cut to Realism Examined’’ is certainly very welcome 
to the members of the group.? Criticism is a mode of cooperation 
which we gladly accept; for, if we are in error, we had rather know 
this than not, and are quite willing, indeed anxious, not only to 
amend our platform, if such error be demonstrated, but, finally, to 
find in some set of principles, either in those of our platform or in 
such others as criticism may show to be correct amendments or sub- 
stitutes, a common standing-ground for an ever-widening circle of 
philosophers. . 

Professor Dewey makes his criticism from the standpoint of 
genesis. Now genesis and realism are not incompatible. If there is 
a real, existential genesis, just as if there is a real existential theistic 
God, or a real vital energy, ete., then these must be accepted. Only, 
the realist contends, the very same conditions on which one ‘‘thing,’’ 
say a genesis, can be and is accepted as real, must be allowed to 
make it possible to accept other ‘‘things’’ as real also. Accordingly 
he finds that it is quite as possible that there should be real limits 
to genesis, that there should be some ‘‘things’’ which do not evolve 
—among these certain logical principles—and that these should 

This reply and exposition is published after discussion with the other 


members of the group and has received in general their approval. 
?See this JouRNAL, Vol. VII., pp. 393 and 553. 
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have a real logical priority*® over the genesis either of knowledge or 
of things, or of the genetic account of this genesis, as that there 
should be a genesis either physical or mental. The realist would 
wish that Professor Dewey could do this too, for then, by realizing 
that there is nothing incompatible between the logical antecedence 
of logic over psychology and at least the partial psychological (his- 
torical) antecedence of the knowledge of genesis over the knowledge 
of logic, that further agreement would be reached which should be the 
final purpose of all discussion. 

I shall reply to Professor Dewey in essentially the order in 
which he presents his several criticisms of our platform. 

Criticism 1. The realist is attempting ‘‘to derive conclusions 
regarding existence from analysis and manipulation’’ of the theory 
of ‘‘external relations’’ (p. 554). 

The charge is difficult to reply to as a whole because it contains 
diverse elements; in itself it is to be criticized. Thus it conjoins the 
terms ‘‘analysis’’ and ‘‘manipulation,’’ and seemingly seeks to 
discredit the former by the unfortunate suggestion derived from the 
latter, especially if this means mere manipulation, as Professor 
Dewey intimates it does. Clearly, however, analysis stands as a 
perfectly valid method. But both analysis and manipulation are 
perfectly valid methods, especially when used together with other 
methods, for drawing conclusions about existence or anything else. 
Indeed how else than by such methods does Professor Dewey pro- 
ceed in getting his own genetic philosophy? The realist is, then, as 
much opposed as Professor Dewey intimates he is to the method of 
deriving conclusions by mere analysis and manipulation—indeed 
this is one of the reasons why he opposes idealism. Not mere manip- 
ulation, but manipulation, analysis, observation, hypothesis, and 
confirmation form his methods. And that this is the case can be 
shown by stating what his actual procedure is in dealing with the 
theory of ‘‘external relations.”’ 

The realist finds that in logic there are the two theories of rela- 
tions as ‘‘external’’ and ‘‘internal’’ respectively,* and his attention 


* By logical priority there is meant that relation which subsists if B pre- 
supposes or implies A, but A does not imply B; A is then the logically prior, 
B the logically subsequent. For example, logic is logically prior to Euclidean 
geometry, objects, existent or subsistent, are to the knowledge of them, truth is 
to proof, the theory of “ external relations ” to the theory of “ internal relations.” 

*The theory of “external relations” can be found formulated in our plat- 
form as follows: 

“Tn the proposition ‘the term a is in the relation R to the term c,’ aR in 
no degree constitutes c, nor does Re constitute a, nor does R constitute either 
aorc.” Also: “One identical term may stand in many relations; a term may 
change some of its relations to other terms without thereby changing all its 
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is especially directed to these by the fact that idealistic and phe- 
nomenalistie theories are withcut exception constructed and arrived 
at by what amounts to a purely manipulative use of the theory of 
‘‘internal relations.’’ Now to this construction of a philosophical 
theory by mere manipulation of any concept or doctrine the realist 
is thoroughly opposed. But that to which he is especially opposed 
in this idealistic procedure is the arbitrary application of the ‘‘in- 
ternal theory’’ to the cognitive relation; for he finds empirical 
grounds for holding not only that this theory does not apply to this 
particular relation and that it is self-contradictory, but also that the 
‘external theory’’ does apply. In considering the cognitive rela- 
tion, then, and in laying emphasis on the theory of ‘‘external re- 
lations’’ as applying to this, the realist is actuated by his desire to 
join issue with his opponent at that point where it can be joined 
most sharply. And that point is furnished by the opponent him- 
self in his selection and emphasis of the cognitive relation as the 
pivotal philosophical point, and by his application to it of the ‘‘in- 
ternal theory.’’ Accordingly, although the realist finds empirical 
grounds against this emphasis, he too, in order to meet his opponent 
squarely on his own ground, considers the cognitive relation. He 
both joins issue with his opponent and proceeds empirically by ask- 
ing which of the two theories, that of ‘‘external’’ or that of ‘‘in- 
ternal relations,’’ is involved in genuine knowing. And he finds 
that that theory which logically allows for the fact that in genuine 
knowledge the object known is not modified (falsified), constituted, 
or altered by the knowing, 7. e., the ‘‘external theory,’’ is implied. 
He finds this theory of relations to be implied in certain specific 
cases of supposedly genuine knowledge, in such eases, e. g., as the 
idealist’s knowing of his own theory and in Professor Dewey’s know- 
ing of his own genetic account. If, now, the cognitive relation in 
certain specific cases of genuine knowledge implies the theory of 
‘‘external relations,’’ then, the realist generalizes, it is to be con- 
sidered as valid for all instances of genuine knowledge until demon- 
stration to the contrary is effected. And since at some point in 
every theory, even in a genetic theory, the genuineness of knowledge 
and what it implies (viz., the ‘‘external theory’’) is assumed or 
granted, the realist has a fulerum on which to meet squarely the 
adherent of opposed theories and force him to yield. Just as, then, 


other relations to those same or to other terms; what relations are changed by 
a given change of relation can not be deduced merely from the nature of either 
the terms involved or their relation.” 

The theory of “internal relations” can be found formulated and the argu- 
ments for it analyzed in my article on “ The Logical Structure of Self-refuting 
Systems,” Philosophical Review, Vol. XIX., No. 3. 
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the realist leaves it to empirical investigation to ascertain which 
theory of relations is valid for the cognitive relation, so the further 
question as to what other relations the ‘‘external theory’’ is valid 
for, he decides by the same method. Finding empirically that the 
‘external theory’’ applies to or is valid for the cognitive relation 
(where there is genuine knowledge), the realist proceeds further by 
asking, ‘‘ What follows?’’ And he finds that, among other things, 
realism follows; 7. e., it follows (1) that anything whatsoever can 
be found to be real—unmodified by the knowing; (2) that only by 
detailed empirical investigation can it be found what the real is, 
how manifold and diverse it is; and (3) that knowing itself need 
not be studied (epistemology) in order to have genuine knowing 
(in chemistry, physics, biology, etc.). But these consequences are 
found empirically to be facts. Therefore the deductions from our 
hypothesis are confirmed, and an empirical presumption in favor 
of the truth of that hypothesis created. This is the method, then, 
which the realist uses, and he may well insist that he is not pro- 
ceeding merely manipulatively, as he is charged with, but just as 
empirically as our critic would have him. 

Criticism 2. ‘‘ There is a basic ambiguity between the applica- 
tion of the concept of ‘external relations’ to (I.) terms and (II.) 
existences.’’ ‘‘Seemingly it refers to the relation which terms in a 
proposition hold to each other.’’ ‘‘Is it, however, denotative or con- 
notative in its scope?’’ If the latter ‘‘does it mean that the logical 
content of a term is not modified when it enters into a relation with 
some other logical content?’’ If it means this, then, in the case of 
the growth of knowledge, ‘‘it is obviously false,’’ although for 
achieved knowledge it is to be admitted; for ‘‘there is a difference 
between knowing as an active process and knowledge as a finished 
result.’’ ‘‘The realist ignores this and so achieves an easy victory.’’ 

Reply: No, the realist does not ignore this difference; indeed it 
can be shown that he formulates it more clearly and makes an even 
greater use of it than Professor Dewey himself. This the realist 
does by using the closely allied distinction, which modern analysis 
justifies, between judgments and propositions. Judgments are 
psychological entities, propositions are subsistents. Professor 
Dewey confuses these two. Using this distinction, the realist can 
readily solve the questions concerning the growth of knowledge, etc., 
which Professor Dewey puts to him. Thus, as concerns this particu- 
lar question, the realist finds that it is not necessary to have com- 
pleted knowledge in all particulars in order to have genuine knowl- 
edge in some particulars. Professor Dewey’s own theory might con- 
ceivably be an instance of such completed genuine knowledge within 
a limited field, not to be further modified by similar knowledge in 
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other fields. Or his theory might be partly right and partly wrong. 
Making the valid distinction, then, between the judgments of dis- 
course and propositions, it is to be admitted that the former with 
their constituents—call these concepts—may be and doubtless are 
somewhat in error and are modified and corrected as knowledge de- 
velops. But the only kind of modification which it is possible for 
such judgments to undergo is either their rejection as false in toto 
or their analysis into two parts, one of which is true, and the other 
false. Indeed, these two modifications are the only modifications 
which Professor Dewey’s own theories, as a whole, or the judgments 
which constitute them, could undergo, and he himself would not, 
without a struggle, accept the first alternative. He would certainly 
insist that some parts of his theory, some propositions, some con- 
cepts, or some parts of these—say of the complex concept of genesis 
—are genuinely true. Such parts can be related and supplemented 
without thereby being modified, and it is such parts that the realist 
has in mind when he applies the theory of ‘‘external relations’’ to 
achieved knowledge. This theory, then, is quite compatible with the 
growth and change of knowledge. 

But, just as other knowledge may grow and change, as explained 
above, so also may the knowledge of the ‘‘external theory’’ develop 
and change. It has done this and the realist hopes that it will con- 
tinue to do so—stimulated by such eriticism as Professor Dewey’s. 
But, with certain accurate and precise formulations and applica- 
tions already on hand, the assertion (p. 556) that the theory is un- 
analyzed is not justified or justifiable, faulty as such analysis may 
be. Indeed one has only to turn to a work like Russell’s ‘‘ Principles 
of Mathematics’’ to find such an analysis and formulation and ap- 
plication of the theory, although it must be admitted that these are 
not segregated, but are scattered here and there through that most 
interesting and valuable presentation of advanced logic. 

Now it seems to the writer that Professor Dewey does not attrib- 
ute sufficient importance to this modern logical analysis and its 
bearing on the questions at issue, e. g., on his own leading concept, 
genesis. At least it is a fact that he employs certain words with a 
meaning which this analysis has shown good reasons for not accept- 
ing, and which the realist does not accept. Thus, for example, Pro- 
fessor Dewey distinguishes between terms and existences (p. 554) 
and defines a term as = a symbol. The realist proceeds otherwise. 
For him, words are symbols for terms, and terms are either existent 
or subsistent, simple or complex, things or concepts. 

Now it is also one of the results of this modern analysis not only 
that it makes it possible to admit change—which, of course, must be 
done—but that it shows (in mathematical physics) that change, in- 
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teraction, genesis, imply the theory of ‘‘external relations.’’ Ac- 
cordingly no assertion about the general character of genesis, 
change, ete., can be safely made without considering this modern 
analysis of them. For, if such assertions ignore this analysis, they 
may be in error. But Professor Dewey does seem to ignore this 
analysis in his accounts of genesis! With him we admit that exis- 
tential complexes do change, do interact, do have a genesis. But 
change, interaction, genesis, in those cases at least to which Pro- 
fessor Dewey refers (p. 556), namely, biological, chemical, and 
some physical, can be shown not to be logically simple. Thus, to 
illustrate and prove my point, interaction can be analyzed into at 
least six simpler relations: (1) diversity between things; (2) diver- 
sity between the states of things; (3) simultaneity; (4) succession; 
(5) causality; (6) the relation of a thing to its states. And some of 
these can be further analyzed; for example, succession involves a 
certain type of relation between instants which eternally have the 
relations which they have and are what they are, unmodified al- 
though related—the ‘‘external theory.’’ But further and very 
relevantly, there is that mode of treatment of physical alteration 
which is made in the case of heat, gravitation, and magnetic and 
electrical phenomena, as this is found to-day in authoritative trea- 
tises on the subject. The analysis of physical alteration in such 
cases reveals the fact that there is implied in each of them a poten- 
tial-field which is made up of intensity-points bearing relations of 
a certain type to each other. Certain of these relations when inte- 
grated are identical with a potential surface, others with a potential 
difference, ete. But the intensity-points are eternally what they are, 
although they are related—the ‘‘external theory.’’ This is the 
method of modern mathematical physies,> and if it be called 
‘*Bleaticism’’ (p. 555), then the charge can be safely admitted. 
Chemical and biological changes and genesis have not yet been so 
treated, but to succeed in so treating them is always an ideal for the 
chemist and biologist. In the light, then, of such results, Professor 
Dewey’s qualified admission that the theory of ‘‘external relations”’ 
holds only of spatial relations is wrong. In every case of physical 
alteration or interaction or genesis, where y==f(x), representing 


the interaction, change, or alteration of two complexes, we have the - 


theory of ‘‘external relations’’ applied when we get 


dy b 
(1) /, and (IT) f yaz. 


5 See such subjects as the Newtonian Potential Function, Green’s Theorem 
and Spherical Harmonics in such authoritative treatises as Webster, “The 
Dynamies of a Particle,” and Jeans, “ Electricity and Magnetism.” 
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The finite change or alteration of a complex is the definite integral 
of values which, though related, do not change. With it the fact, 
then, that alteration and genesis are found, in those instances where 
they have been most precisely analyzed, to involve the ‘‘external 
theory,’’ it is manifestly illogical to attempt to disprove this theory 
by appealing to those instances for which this analysis has not been 
made, but for which the presumption is that it can be. Until, then, our 
eritic considers these facts, he has not really joined issue with us on 
this specific point. Indeed in arbitrarily accepting and arguing 
from any genesis, ete., as logically simple, without raising the ques- 
tion of the possibility of its analysis, he begs the question at issue. 

The foregoing considerations also answer, then, the group of ob- 
jections which constitute 

Criticism 3. Is the theory of ‘‘external relations’’ ‘‘a doctrine 
of the relation sustained by terms in a proposition’’? Answer: 
‘*Yes,’’ so far as we have a genuine proposition and not merely a 
judgment (psychological), or so far as judgments contain true parts 
as distinct from false. Is the theory one ‘‘of the relation of exist- 
ences quad existences to one another?’’ Answer: ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No’’; 
‘*No’’ for unanalyzed complexes, ‘‘ Yes’’ for analyzed, 7. e., for those 
‘‘simples’’ to which analysis leads. 

We now come to a fourth group of objections which may be put 
together under 

Criticism 4. These objections concern the relation of knowing 
to its object—to existents and subsistents. They are all actuated 
by the dominance of the concept of genesis in Professor Dewey’s 
thinking—a concept whose detailed logic he has nowhere given; 7. ¢é., 
the objections are made from the standpoint of genetic psychology 
and without a thorough examination of the realist’s contention that 
logic is logically prior to psychology. Thus the realist would main- 
tain that what Professor Dewey has given in his many contributions 
is chiefly a genetic psychological account of the growth of knowl- 
edge, but that in doing this he has tacitly made use of certain log- 
ical principles which in their subsistence are neither accounted for 
nor produced by the genesis of knowledge or its study, although 
the knowledge of them may be. Professor Dewey objects somewhat 
(p. 556) to our speaking of the relation of knowing to its objects— 
especially if we regard knowing as itself a relation between two 
terms—which we do. But he himself always assumes that knowing 
is related to its objects. Then the reply can be made on the same 
basis, since this view, further, is justified! Modern logie shows that 
a relation, R, both relates and is related to its terms, and yet that the 
infinite regress thus implied is quite harmless (see Russell, loc. cit., 
pp. 99-100). However, that which Professor Dewey would seem- 
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ingly have regarded as his most cutting criticism is that ‘‘surely it 
should be self-evident that the knowing process is not one of the 
terms of a proposition, unless the case of the special proposition 
about the relation of the knowing process to existence be exclusively 
taken.’’ But ‘‘to suppose that the relation of the knowing process 
to the existence it deals with can be settled by an analysis of the 
relation of the terms (as terms) of the very proposition which 
passes upon the relation would seem to go the limit in the way of 
begging the question.’’ This is his criticism of one of the proposi- 
tions in one of the platforms to the effect that ‘‘by the ‘external 
view’ it is made logically possible that the knowing process and its 
object should be qualitatively dissimilar.’’ 

Reply : First, we are at liberty to speak of the relation of knowing 
to its object. Professor Dewey himself does so, and the question as 
to what is the character of this relation has been a great one his- 
torically, and that there is such a relation is a justified position. 
Now in the criticism last quoted, Professor Dewey hits us only at 
the cost of putting himself in a very serious predicament. And yet 
we believe that he will not, indeed, that he can not, accept the con- 
sequences of his own criticism. For, by its logic, he would be pre- 
vented from studying the genesis of knowledge, provided his own 
knowing has a genesis—which, of course, it has! Indeed, that it 
has is implied by the fact that he does study the genesis of knowl- 
edge in general, and in so doing he is analyzing a process which 
necessarily includes his own studying; he does study the relation of 
knowing to things, and this necessarily includes the relation of his 
own knowing to his own theory. By his own study, then, he is 
doing that which, by the logic which he uses in his criticism of us, 
invalidates his own efforts, his own study, his own results, and 
makes him ‘‘beg the question to the limit.’’ Either he is guilty with 
us or we are innocent with him. But that he himself is innocent, he 
tacitly assumes. He does study knowing by knowing — the study, 
does know genesis by that which has a genesis, namely, the knowing. 
By his own procedure and tacit assumptions, then, he himself in- 
validates his own criticism of our procedure. What he himself dis- 
credits, we can not take as serious. What he will not and can not 
accept, he can not compel us to. And so we proceed and join issue 
with him as regards his general theory on that basis which he, in 
common with us, must accept, even if the effort be made not to. To 
explain further: Professor Dewey argues against us that we place 
ourselves in a predicament (beg the question) in attempting to find 
out about the relation of knowing to its object, because this relation 
of knowing to its object includes the attempt to find out about it, 
and so on in an infinite series. But he himself tacitly assumes in 
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studying and giving his genetic account that these difficulties are 
not insuperable. Then he must allow us to proceed on the same 
basis, which we do. He himself assumes, and in fact it can be 
shown, that the predicament is quite harmless. The point is this: 
Professor Dewey is especially interested in the genetic account of 
things. Now assume that the account which he has given is a true 
account—even to a large extent. He himself would feel hurt were 
this assumption not made, and he himself tacitly makes it. But the 
account is a set of propositions, and the genesis which it describes a 
process, which are or have been at some time the objects of his 
knowing. And yet, although his knowing has had a genesis and 
the account has grown and changed, he has always made the tacit 
assumption (and must make it) that, in so far as the account is 
true and the genesis real, they, although related to his knowing, are 
not created, altered, modified, or constituted by this, but are dis- 
covered in it. Briefly, for this relation between his own knowing 
and its object, the theory of ‘‘external relations’’ is used by Pro- 
fessor Dewey, and would still be used even if the claim were made, 
contrarywise, that there was a real alteration of the object by 
genuinely knowing it. For the discovery of even such a real altera- 
tion would itself presuppose the ‘‘external theory,’’ so that this 
claim would defeat itself. It is in this way, then, that we can 
answer Professor Dewey’s question as to what is the ‘‘warrant’’ for 
‘‘transferring’’ the ‘‘external theory’’ to the cognitive relation, or 
to the relation between propositions, or the terms of these, or to 
existents. It is very evident that this warrant is one, not of manipu- 
lation, but of discovery by analysis, if one please, that the theory 
is involved, is applicable, is valid, as a matter of fact. And so to the 
further question as to whether or not the view applies to the rela- 
tion between propositions and the existences to which some propo- 
sitions refer, the answer must also be ‘‘Yes, it does!’’ For, if this 
distinction between propositions and existences is made, the ‘‘ex- 
ternal theory’’ must apply to their relation; otherwise it would be 
impossible to discover a proposition which should refer to existences 
as they really are. 

These considerations concern, then, a crucial point in the real- 
ist’s difference with Professor Dewey. The realist admits that one 
may study genesis—the genesis of anything which one finds empir- 
ically to have a genesis. But, if one can find the facts about genesis, 
it is also possible that it should be found that some ‘‘things’’ do not 
have a genesis, although the knowledge of them may have. And 
among such ‘‘things’’ he would insist that there are certain logical 
facts (as there are also certain existential terms), which not only 
are logically prior to any genesis, but are presupposed in any genu- 
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ine knowledge of real genesis. The realist can find room for both 
interests, although his own interest is in other facts, rather than in 
genesis exclusively. And this is, indeed, the method and purpose of 
such special sciences as chemistry, physics, mathematics, ete. To 
suppose that genuine knowledge in these fields can not be achieved 
until we know about the knowing of the chemist, the physicist, ete. 
—whether, for example, it is a natural event—is to commit the 
epistemological fallacy. For were this the case, then Professor 
Dewey could not know about genesis of any other kind until he 
knew about the genesis of his own knowing, and so on in an infinite 
series. The result would be, seemingly, that he could never have 
genuine knowledge of anything until this series is completed. 

What the realist does, then, indeed what Professor Dewey tacitly 
does in this situation is to assume that at some point genuine knowl- 
edge not only is possible, but is actual. Professor Dewey makes 
this assumption in setting out to know genesis and in giving his 
results; the realist makes it in studying other things than genesis, 
and in giving results. Both Professor Dewey and the realist make 
it, each for his own theory, either as a whole, or for some parts. It 
is on this point, then, that the realist joins sharp issue with Pro- 
fessor Dewey. The realist recognizes that, wherever the assump- 
tion is made, either tacitly or explicitly, that genuine knowledge has 
been obtained, the tacit assumption is also made that the object 
known is not modified, altered, or constituted by the knowing. This 
means that the realist recognizes that in every case of genuine know- 
ing, whatever the object known may be, the theory of ‘‘external re- 
lations’’ is presupposed as valid for the cognitive relation. Other- 
wise, 7. ¢., if the object known were modified or constituted either in 
whole or in part by virtue of being known—results which follow 
from the forced application of the theory of ‘‘internal relations’’ to 
the cognitive relations—then knowing were falsification, no know- 
ing were possible, all knowing were not knowing! 

These facts enable us to reply to an objection which, although 
not explicitly formulated by Professor Dewey, really underlies his 
whole criticism, and might be raised against our reply so far. This 
implied objection is that our reply is not ad rem, since in it we use 
‘‘genuine knowledge’’ in a sense which Professor Dewey would not 
admit, and do not use it in that sense which he insists upon. Ac- 
cording to Professor Dewey’s explicit accounts, genuine knowledge 
can have a meaning only in reference to genesis. That is, of course, 
his pragmatism. For him genesis conditions genuineness. He 
would say to us, then, that we have not joined issue with him until 
we have considered the relation between genuineness and genesis. 
And for him genuineness = efficiency in the genetic series. 
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Our reply to this implicit objection, which we herewith antici- 
pate, is, in agreement with our preceding contentions, as follows: 
We can not alone consider that view of knowledge which Professor 
Dewey presents explicitly. We must also consider that view which 
he has tacitly assumed in working out and in offering his explicit 
genetic accounts to us as true. And the one crucial tacit assump- 
tion which we discover Professor Dewey making, and which we use 
as a fulerum for an argument both ad rem and ad hominem, is that 
there is one instance which he assumes is genuine knowledge with- 
out giving, and without its being necessary to give, its genetic ac- 
count. This is the instance of his own knowing of his own account. 
But if there is one case of this kind, there may be others! And if 
in this case the definition of genuine knowing which is tacitly used 
by Professor Dewey himself is that ‘‘knowing is genuine when the 
object is known as it really is, unmodified and unconstituted by the 
knowing, no matter what the history of this knowing may have 
been,’’ then we are quite justified in making this a definition of 
genuine knowing in all cases. The definition in terms of genesis 
and efficiency can not displace this non-genetie definition, since the 
former presupposes the latter and the latter does not imply the 
former. Professor Dewey, then, must himself consider this tacit 
presupposition which he himself makes, and which we recognize, in 
order to join issue with us; for the continued insistence on the 
genetic definition will mean only that he continues to beg the ques- 
tion which we dispute, and that he hesitates or fails to consider all 
the implications of his own procedure and results. 

The realist, then, accepts as the definition of genuine knowing 
that one which Professor Dewey himself tacitly uses and which his 
genetic definition presupposes, and further finds, since his attention 
is directed to this point by the idealist’s application of the theory 
of ‘‘internal relations’’ to the cognitive relation, that for genuine 
knowing the acceptance of the theory of ‘‘external relations”’ is de- 
manded. This theory presents the logical situation which is involved 
in the cognitive relation. And the necessity of ascertaining what 
this situation is, is shown by the fact that it is possible to discover 
what follows logically from the character of genuine knowing, as 
even Professor Dewey himself tacitly uses this, only by discovering 
what logical principles are involved in this knowing. 

With this as a starting-point, then, the realist proceeds further by 
asking ‘‘what follows?’’ And he finds that a number of very in- 
teresting and important consequences follow, which, moreover, are 
confirmed by the actual history and development of knowledge. 
Among these consequences, now, of the validity of the ‘‘ex- 
ternal theory’’ for the cognitive relation, the realist finds that 
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there is the possibility of genuine knowledge in any field, of any- 
thing, independently of knowing the genesis which this knowl- 
edge has. This holds, of course, for the knowing of genesis itself, 
even the genesis of knowledge. But the character and the de- 
tails of the entities known are not in the least derived from or 
by manipulation of this theory or of the definition of knowledge. 
To find out these the realist depends upon experience, upon observa- 
tion and experiment, and consistent analysis. Indeed it is one of the 
most important consequences of the ‘‘external theory’’ as valid for 
the cognitive relation that it not only logically allows, but demands 
just this reliance on empirical investigation. And so, by the ‘‘ex- 
ternal theory,’’ the empirically discovered object may be anything 
whatsoever, either dissimilar or similar to the knowing—such a typi- 
eal case of dissimilarity being Professor Dewey’s own knowing of a 
physical genesis or of his own (subsistent) theory. Thus it is shown 
that in ‘‘deriving the possibility of a qualitative dissimilarity of the 
knowing and its object from the ‘external theory,’ ’’ we are not beg- 
ging the question, as Professor Dewey accuses us of doing, but are 
finding empirically that the situation involved in the cognitive re- 
lation, even as he himself accepts this, implies the possibility of this 
dissimilarity. And experience confirms this consequence. 

But not only do these consequences follow; other very important 
ones do also. If the cognitive relation is such that it implies that we 
ean know as if the knowing were not taking place, then it follows 
that we can go ahead and know without first studying knowing either 
epistemologically, or psychologically, or genetically. For, if we join 
issue with the philosopher who pursues such studies at the point of 
his own assumption, that a genuine knowledge of knowing in its 
genesis, etc., is possible, and that his own knowing does not here 
modify its object, 7. e., the propositions which make up his objective 
theory, then, on the basis of this very same condition, knowing need 
not be studied in its genesis, etc., before we study other problems. 
The temporal order of study is indifferent, or at least largely so. 
This consequence is confirmed by the way in which the special sciences 
have actually developed. And this is the way, too, in which we can 
get a real knowledge of logic. And, having it, we find that, just as 
in order to explain physiological phenomena, the facts of chemistry 
and physics must be used, so, to explain genesis, alteration, etc., 
logic must be used. This does not mean that validity is denied the 
problems of genesis, of psychology, ete., but does mean that logic 
is presupposed in the attempt to solve them, and that it is logically 
prior not only to this discovery, but to the genetic account of this 
discovery, and to its use. 

This conclusion, then, brings to a clear focus the issue between 
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the realist and Professor Dewey. Professor Dewey’s dominant in- 
terest is in genesis, and he views even logic from this standpoint; 
that of the realist is in other facts as well, independent of the fact that 
the information about these has, as a knowledge process, a genesis. 
So far, then, there is nothing incompatible in the two viewpoints. 
But there is a radical incompatibility as soon as the question is 
raised as to which is antecedent, at least when ‘‘antecedence’’ is 
defined with precision—which Professor Dewey does not do (p. 
557). The realist, distinguishing logical and temporal antecedence, 
takes the position and grounds it, that the logic of proof, of classes, or 
relations, ete., is logically antecedent to the solving of questions of 
genesis, even to proving that there is a real genesis. Professor Dewey 
would, in consistency, seem to be obliged to accept this position, for, 
since he explicitly accepts the core of our realistic position in the 
statement (p. 554), ‘‘I agree with realism’s contention that knowl- 
edge always implies existences prior to and independent of their 
being known,’’ it would seem that he would be obliged to accept the 
logic which this realism implies, or give such reasons to the contrary 
as are not inconsistent with their own presuppositions. From the 
standpoint of the conclusions referred to above, then, and with the 
issue thus clearly defined, the four questions (p. 557) which Professor 
Dewey asks at the end of his criticism can be answered with pre- 
cision. 

Question 1. ‘‘Is knowing a natural event?’’ Answer: Yes, of 
course, but to show what is its factual character as such an event, 
and how it evolves out of other natural events, is to solve a problem 
in genetic psychology, and does not meet the realist’s contention 
that logic is logically prior to both the genesis and the genetic ac- 
count. For both the solution of the question and the occurrence of 
the genesis which that solution describes, and the final attainment 
of a true result, presuppose certain logical principles which sub- 
sist prior to and independently of their being known and used. The 
fact that these questions of genesis may be studied antecedently in 
time to the study of logic does not make them logically antecedent. 
A very similar reply can be made to 

Question 2. ‘‘Is logic an account of getting knowledge or is it 
a theory of knowledge achieved?’’ Answer: Neither! Logic is a 
body of information about facts, a true knowledge of principles of 
proof, relations, classes, implication, ete. With this knowledge 
(logic) on hand, it can be and is used as a means to the getting of 
genuine knowledge, even of the knowledge of the knowing process, 
and also as a means of discovering what the logical situation is in 
achieved knowledge. But the account of getting knowledge and of 
what this is when once achieved is psychology and the history of 
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science, and not logic, although it involves logic both in process and 
result. Logic, then, has no closer alliance with a theory either of 
getting knowledge or of knowledge achieved than it has with, e. g., 
chemistry. 

Question 3. ‘‘Is it of any significance that achieved knowledge 
is expressed in propositions composed of terms—1. e., of symbols?’’ 
Answer: The realist would question the equating of terms with 
symbols. However, ignoring this as a minor point, it may be said 
that the fact that knowledge is symbolized is of significance pri- 
marily to psychology, but presupposes certain logical principles— 
é. g., that the symbol does not alter the symbolized although related 
to it—the theory of ‘‘external relations’’ again. 

Question 4. ‘‘What is the relation of knowing as an event, a 
happening, to knowledge as a logical relation, whether of things or 
terms?’’ Answer: Relations, at least existential relations, ‘‘come 
and go’’; some of the relations between terms, both subsistent and 
existent, are independent of others. Now the cognitive relation 
‘‘eomes and goes.’’ This, then, is the relation of knowing as an 
event to knowledge (knowing) as a relation. The ‘‘coming and 
going’’ of the cognitive relation, under certain conditions, of course, 
is itself an event. However, the cognitive relation is not simply and 
purely a logical entity, any more than are other natural events and 
things; but it is logical in part and belongs to a certain type, say, 
that of symmetrical, transitive relations. Still, what this type is, 
the realist would admit to be an open question. 

All four of Professor Dewey’s final questions concern primarily 
and for the most part, then, the psychology of knowing. Therefore, 
by them, he does not really join issue with us in our contention that, 
in answering them, even to a limited extent, certain logical prin- 
ciples are presupposed, and that a more complete answer demands 
the explicit formulation of an extensive logic of relations, their 
types, their character, of classes, both finite and infinite, of implica- 
tion, both formal and material, ete. In fact the realist would go so 
far as to say that if Professor Dewey gives a true account of the 
real genesis of knowing and of its conditions, he at least tacitly em- 
ploys, in so doing, not only this logic, but also the principles of our 
platform, which incorporates some of this logic in its propositions. 

The replies to all the foregoing criticisms which have been con- 
sidered make clear also what is the realist’s reply to one other criti- 
eism (p. 555) that the ‘‘external theory’’ makes knowing ‘‘acci- 
dental’’ or ‘‘supernatural,’’ whereas this consequence is refuted by 

the fact that knowing is essentially ‘‘ purposive’’ and ‘‘natural’’—in 
effecting some alteration in existence itself. Our reply is: The ‘‘ex- 
ternal theory’’ makes knowing no more accidental or supernatural 
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than it makes any other existent, e. g., heat, electricity, ete., in whose 
explanation and exact scientific treatment it is implied (see supra). 
These are ‘‘natural things,’’ and yet they involve the ‘‘external 
theory’’! Therefore the fact that knowing involves the same theory 
does not make it accidental or supernatural. Second, real alteration 
of complexes is a fact, but a fact compatible with the ‘‘external 
theory’’ and the unalterability of ‘‘simples.’’ So also with know- 
ing! Taken descriptively and integrally, it is a complex process in 
the larger series of complex processes, and may be said to play its 
part in the larger process. But it plays the part that it plays, and 
that is, that when it occurs, under certain conditions, reality is 
known, and conversely. Third, this, too, may be said to be its pur- 
pose; but if so, the purpose is just that specific one of making real- 
ity known, so that quite.analogously, and with as much reason, no 
more and no less, any existent, and indeed any subsistent, may be 
said to have the purpose of giving to ‘‘being’’ that characteristic 
which ‘‘being’’ would lack were such an existent or subsistent lack- 
ing. Accident, supernaturalness, and lack of alteration and of pur- 
pose, if they characterize knowing because it implies the ‘‘external 
theory,’’ must characterize everything else which implies the same 
theory. But they do not characterize knowing because of this valid- 
ity. Therefore the presence of alteration and of purpose and the 
naturalness of knowing can be admitted, and yet these be treated by 
the ‘‘external theory’’ in just those respects in which, as a matter 
of fact, this theory is found to be involved in them. 


EDWARD GLEASON SPAULDING. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


REJOINDER TO DR. SPAULDING 


HAVE read with interest Dr. Spaulding’s reply to my earlier 

criticism of one aspect of the realistic platform.t The only 
reply it occurs to me to make is that Dr. Spaulding’s article, in spite 
of the many interesting things it contains, is not a response to my 
criticism. Doubtless owing to some obscurity in my original article, 
he conceives it to be written from the standpoint of a philosophic 
position, which, on other grounds (whether logical or psychological 
I know not) he attributes to me. He says: ‘‘ Professor Dewey makes 
his criticism from the standpoint of genesis.’’ On the contrary, it 
is made from a formal standpoint. Believing heartily that philo- 
sophical discussion suffers from ambiguous terms, and welcoming 
the ‘‘Platform’’ as an attempt to clear some of them away, I thought 


*This JOURNAL, September 28, 1910. 
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I found the ‘‘Platform’’ using the term ‘‘external relations’’ in 
ways which involved taking advantage of an ambiguity. The refer- 
ence to ‘‘knowledge getting,’’ the phrase upon the basis of which 
Dr. Spaulding attributes a genetic standpoint to my article, is used 
simply in pointing out one formal aspect of the ambiguity. To re- 
peat: External relations may hold of the terms of a proposition, 
without being a description of the relation of the proposition as an 
existence to other existences. I did not claim that it does not hold 
in this existential case; I claimed that to conclude that it holds (as 
the ‘‘Platform’’ does at a crucial point) on the basis of an analysis 
of the relation of the terms of a proposition to each other as terms, 
is to beg the precise question at issue; it is to assume that one can 
decide from the im-plication of a proposition a question of fact hav- 
ing to do with its ap-plication. 

Without going outside the limits of my original criticism to dis- 
cuss the new points raised by Dr. Spaulding (some of which I should 
be very glad to discuss, were it not that such discussion at this time 
would be sure to lead to further misunderstanding of my original 
criticism), I may borrow from his account of mathematical physics 
a way of restating my formal point. Suppose that a mathematical 
physicist stated that he could settle in a proposition of mathematical 
physics the scope and place in existence generally of the entities 
(or subsistents) forming the subject-matter of mathematical physics. 
Suppose some one (myself, for example) retorts that such a proce- 
dure begs the only point at issue. Would that retort be met by point- 
ing out that I was ignorant of mathematical physics? Would that 
retort be equivalent to a denial of the validity and importance of 
mathematics within its own province, whatever that may turn out to 
be? Is it inconsistent even with an acknowledgment that it is pos- 
sible—and desirable if possible—to state the relation in question 
mathematically? And if I went on to point out that the procedures 
by which the mathematical propositions are themselves established 
do not, on their face, agree with the claim made respecting the place 
of mathematical subject-matter, as such, in existence: would a reply 
that I am speaking about the ‘‘getting’’ of true propositions and 
hence arguing from an irrelevant standpoint, that of genetic psy- 
chology, have anything to do with the case? 

I may add that the matter of Dr. Spaulding’s reply adds to the 
evidence that the ‘‘Platform’’ at certain specific points (and I am 
speaking only of those points) does commit precisely the logical fal- 
lacy I charged it with. I mean his concluding to certain Eleatic 
properties of existence from a consideration of the implications of 
mathematical physics. I am not denying that mathematical physics 
has these implications; or that, as matter of fact, existence may 
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have these Eleatice properties; I am only questioning the formal logic 
of a procedure which assimilates physical and biological operations 
to static spatial relations because of the form the former take when 
and as they become the subject-matter of mathematical physics. 
And I add: Do the actual propositions of mathematical physics 
themselves rest upon purely mathematical implications and consid- 
erations, or do they rest upon experimental inquiries into matters of 
fact? If the latter, do these inquiries (being modes of ‘‘knowledge 
getting’’) belong to genetic psychology? And whether Dr. Spaul- 
ding answers ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no,’’ what becomes of all that portion of his 
reply which claims that my criticism is irrelevant because made from 
the standpoint of genetic psychology ? 

I do not assume to know whether my statements deserve attention 
or not. If they receive it, I venture to hope that the discussion will 
confine itself to the points of procedure involved in my discussion. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Der junge Despinoza. Leben und Werdegang im Lichte der Weltphilos- 
ophie. STANISLAUS von Duntn-BorkowskI, S.J. Miinster i. W: Druck 
und Verlag der Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung. Pp. xxiii + 633. 
1910. 


In a modest preface, the author of this learned work refers to the writ- 
ings of Couchoud, Freudenthal, and others, and states that, after having 
occupied himself a dozen years or more with Spinoza, he doubted whether 
a new volume of the scope of the present one was called for. He con- 
cluded that, although he has no revolutionary discoveries to announce, he 
was in the position to offer a large number of new details, and even to set 
the spiritual development of the philosopher in a somewhat new light. 
This volume covers Spinoza’s life up to the time of his excommunication; 
it is to be followed by a second, dealing with the mature man, and with his 
thought in its final and complete development. 

The book is divided into five chapters. The first, treating of the 
biographies of the philosopher, the sources which may be appealed to, and 
the fables and traditions which sprang into being as a result of the in- 
terest his personality aroused in the men of his own and a later time, gives 
a pretty full and useful account of the materials the student of Spinoza 
finds ready to hand (pp. 1-78). The Count von Dunin-Borkowski has 
ransacked the libraries of Europe with unusual care and thoroughness, 
and his researches will be of interest even to those who may be inclined to 
use his materials in a quite different way. 

The second chapter, on the boyhood and school-life of the philosopher 
(pp. 79-153), brings together, what little is known of his family, and gives 
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a detailed and sympathetic account of the home and school education 
which he obtained in the Portuguese-Jewish colony in Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth century. The author cautiously tells us: “Information re- 
garding Spinoza’s family, and also regarding his philosophical develop- 
ment, must, in view of our present sources of information, be regarded as 
hypothetical. In what follows, independent investigations in both these 
fields will be presented, which, however, do not claim to reach historical cer- 
tainty” (p. 77). I am compelled to state that, although I have every 
sympathy with an inquiry into “ the times, the surroundings, and the edu- 
cational influences which acted upon the philosopher,” I can not think that 
even the learning and patience of our author enable us to arrive at a 
“high degree of assurance” touching some of the matters dwelt upon in 
the four biographical chapters. We know too little directly; and the field 
in which we are to exercise our ingenuity in guessing is too broad. 
Nevertheless, the attempt at construction has its fascination. 

Chapter III., which deals with the possible influence upon Spinoza of 
the Jewish and Arabian philosophy—into which the author has evidently 
dipped with a good deal of care—is particularly interesting (pp. 153-245). 
The reader will find many suggestions and references which may be of use 
to him. The Count von Dunin-Borkowski is very sympathetic in his 
treatment; and he accounts for the strongly religious tone of Spinoza’s 
philosophy, the mysticism with which it is penetrated, by dwelling upon 
the early religious training of the man and his studies while still largely 
under Jewish influences. That he could not have gotten this from the 
Cartesians, and was not likely to have gotten it from various other sources 
open to him at the time, the author is quite right in maintaining. 

In some respects less sympathetic are the remaining two chapters of 
the book. They present an admirable fund of information touching the 
intellectual and religious ferment of the seventeenth century. The au- 
thor is concerned to point out the sources of the thoughts which came to 
the surface in the “ Short Treatise ”; and he refers to an extensive litera- 
ture which we in America do not often find it easy to come at. He has to 
do, however, with various persons and schools of thought, not only in 
sharp conflict with the Church, but apt to be felt as more or less repellant 
by men of strongly religious feeling, whatever their creed. The peculiari- 
ties of such he does not seem to find it very easy to treat with an imper- 
sonal fairness. To be sure, some of those of whom he writes must be ad- 
mitted by men of all schools to be far from admirable personalities; but 
he is occasionally betrayed into a warmth of expression which will put his 
reader on his guard (pp. 468-492). 

Every new book on Spinoza which comes into my hands impresses me 
with the fact that even patient and exhaustive investigation seems to add 
comparatively little to our direct and indubitable information regarding 
the sources from which Spinoza at first hand drew the elements of his 
doctrine. So much had become common property; so many notions were 
in the air breathed by every seventeenth-century scholar. The Count von 
Dunin-Borkowski is, as I have said, modest in his claims. He seems to 
me generally fair-minded. In emphasizing the dangers which attend the 
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running to earth of Spinoza’s fundamental notions, whether in his earlier 
or in his later writings, and which fill us with doubt as we attempt to fol- 
low the development of the philosopher from year to year, I can not do 
better than to quote an admirable passage, touching the problem of his- 
torical interpretation, from the volume before us. Our author tells us 
that, in hunting out of old philosophies passages which suggest Spinozistic 
notions, we may be dwelling upon what Spinoza never saw with his own 
eyes; and yet there is danger of our reading into him too few such sug- 
gestions rather than too many: “ What we now dig out of faded pages, the 
young student of philosophy read from the lips of his contemporaries. 
What is for us dead and printed wisdom was, for him, fresh and pulsating 
life. As the ideas of the organism, of evolution, of individualism are car- 
ried with the noise of the street to the modern layman—two hundred 
years hence our descendants will look these things up in philosophical 
encyclopedias—so, in Spinoza’s day, there buzzed about every friend of 
philosophy notions derived from the Stoic, the Epicurean, from scholasti- 
cism, Platonism, Gassendi, Hobbes, and Descartes” (p. 164). 

In other words, infinite extension, the impossibility of empty space, the 
sharp separation of soul and body, the intellectual love of God as the 
mystical consummation of knowledge, the One as both God and Nature— 
these conceptions were in many mouths; they were the common property 
of the philosophy of the day; how shall we determine whether Spinoza 
was, in a given instance, influenced by a particular voice, and to what 
extent? A similar problem faces every biographer who does more than 
chronicle the outward occurrences of a life; it is a most serious problem, 
when we have to do with a character reticent and self-contained, who 
furnishes his biographer with the scantiest information regarding himself. 

We may, then, be grateful to the Count von Dunin-Borkowski for his 
sympathetic and painstaking study, which is certainly successful in help- 
ing us to realize the intellectual and emotional atmosphere in which 
Spinoza must have lived his life. We should not forget, however, as our 
author himself rightly indicates, that much that is suggested must be re- 
garded as belonging to the realm of hypothesis. 

As to the attitude taken with reference to Spinoza’s doctrine, so far as 
the subject falls within the scope of the present book, the Count von 
Dunin-Borkowski finds in the “Short Treatise” less of the developed 
thought set forth in the “ Ethics” than does, for example, Freudenthal. 
He recognizes just as unequivocally the influence of scholastic concep- 
tions, but he has a very poor opinion of Spinoza’s first-hand knowledge of 
Catholic doctrine, and attributes to him a pervasive “ prejudice and mis- 
conception” (p. 451). The influence of the Jewish and neo-Platonic 
thought in molding Spinoza’s conceptions of God and the world are not 
unduly emphasized. 

Perhaps, to most readers of the present volume, what the author has to 
say of Spinoza and scholasticism will be of especial interest. The stand- 
point of the writer is, of course, that of scholasticism. To him Suarez is 
“the prince of metaphysicians ” (p. 512), and his sincere devotion to the 
school of thought which he represents comes to the surface in many pas- 
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sages (e. g., pp. 272, 848, 355, 451, 452). Whether a whole-hearted devo- 
tion to scholasticism is more likely to render a man biased in his judg- 
ment of Spinoza than is a whole-hearted devotion to Hegelianism, to 
naturalism, or to any other “ism,” is a question which men will answer 
according to their individual proclivities. Certainly, the neo-scholastic 
need not feel bound to discover that Spinoza was really in his heart of 
hearts a churchman, and that is something. 

I, for my part, feel inclined to enter a courteous protest against one 
position taken by the author, which seems to me to be a matter of no little 
significance in the interpretation of Spinozism as a system. It is main- 
tained (p. 348) that Spinoza never was a realist in the Platonizing and 
medieval sense, but in his speculations touching the “ universal” stood 
close to the moderate classical scholastics. To my mind, the reasonings 
of the “Ethics” are incomprehensible, if regarded from this point of 
view, though, undoubtedly, unequivocally anti-realistic passages may be 
cited. However, the author will have an opportunity to make good his 
position in the promised volume on Spinoza, the mature philosopher; and 
I shall await what he has to say with great interest. 

The volume is attractive in style, and is handsomely gotten up. Two 
portraits in color, thirteen autotypes, and seven facsimiles accompany 
the text. There are copious notes and a good index. I hope that no 
criticism of individual points, contained in the above, will mislead the 
reader into supposing that I undervalue the scholarship and the patient 
investigation represented in the book. It may well be welcomed by those 
who approach Spinoza from widely different points of view. 


GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. October, 1910. Les mathématiques 
et la probabilité (pp. 329-360): F. Le Dantec. — Mathematics is only the 
language of science. If we separate the physical facts from the mathe- 
matical verbalism that expresses them, the paradox “law of chance” 
vanishes and we have nothing but a calculus of averages. Le moindre 
effort en psychologie (pp. 361-386): Tu. Risot.— The tendency to prefer 
repose is a rule, not a law. The apotheosis of it appears in many 
religious and philosophic ideals. When not useful it is a sign of regres- 
sion. La. philosophie scientifique comme systéme de valeurs (pp. 386- 
408): F. Maucé. — Suggests a position compromising between intemperate 
apriorism and narrow empiricism. Observations et documents. H. 
Préron: Contribution a l’étude des sentiments intellectuels. Analyses et 
comptes rendus. G. Richard, La femme dans Vhistoire: J. DELVAILLE. 
L. Bourgeois, Pour la société des nations: J. DELVAILLE. Posada, Prin- 
cipios de Sociologia: G. Ricuarp. Dr. A. Schlesinger, Der Begriff des 
Ideals. II et III: L. Arréat. Raoul Mourgue, La philosophie d’Aug. 
Comte: P. Fontana. Deroisim, Notes sur A. Comte par un de ses dis- 
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morali del secolo: J. Srconp. <A. Covotti, La vita e il pensiero di A. 
Schopenhauer: J. Pérts. E. Troilo, Idee e Ideali del Positivismo: P. 
Fontana. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


Doneaster, L. Heredity in the Light of Recent Research. (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature.) Cambridge: University Press. 
1910. Pp. x+140. Is. 

Essays in Modern Theology and Related Subjects. Papers in Honor of 
Charles Augustus Briggs. By various writers. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1911. Pp. xvi-+ 347. 

Heymans, G. Die Psychologie der Frauen. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s 
Universititsbuchhandlung. 1910. Pp. viii+ 308. 4M. 

Judd, J. W. The Coming of Evolution. The Story of a Great Revolu- 
tion in Science. (Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) 
Cambridge: University Press. 1910. Pp. iv-+171. Is. 

Fite, Warner. Individualism. Four Lectures on the Significance of 
Consciousness for Social Relations. New York, London, Bombay, and 
Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1911. Pp. xix+ 301. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EpDITors oF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIc METHODS: 


During the last meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
one frequently heard the following as an argument against realism: How 
can the same object be both red to A and green to B, present parallel 
sides to one observer and convergent sides to another, ete., ete. Professor 
Miller argued, if I understood him rightly, that since the same object 
appeared differently from an indefinite number of different points of view, 
a realistic interpretation would involve the absurdity that the same object 
is or has all these different forms. Now, the other night I attended a 
meeting in which the guest of honor was father to one, brother to another, 
uncle to a third, professional associate to a fourth, teacher to a fifth, and 
bore a number of other relations to the others who had gathered to honor 
him, while at the same time and in the same meaning of the word, he was 
a friend to all those present. As no one has yet maintained that A is 
father to B only when B is conscious of the relation, the incident suggests 
that there is nothing impossible in the same object bearing an indefinite 
number of real relations to an indefinite number of different bodies, and 
at the same time bearing exactly the same relation to any number of 
different bodies. The incident and its suggestion are doubtless dreadfully 
commonplace and trivial. But I can not help thinking that there is 
something wrong with a philosophic attitude that asks how can such 
trivial things be. 

Respectfully yours, 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY or NEw York, Morris R. Couey. 
January 6. 
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THE sixth annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology was held at Chattanooga, Tennessee, December 27 and 28, 
1910. The meetings were presided over by Professor Edward Franklin 
Buchner, who delivered the presidential address on the topic, “ Learning 
and Forgetting.” The officers elected for the year 1911 are: president, 
Dr. Shepherd Ivory Franz, Government Hospital for the Insane; vice- 
president, Professor A. Caswell Ellis, University of Texas; secretary- 
treasurer, Professor R. M. Ogden, University of Tennessee. Vacancies in 
the council were filled to constitute that body as follows: for a three-year 
term, Professors E. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins University, and W. B. 
Smith, Tulane University; for a two-year term, Professor Bruce R. Payne, 
University of Virginia, and President H. J. Pearce, Brenau College; for 
a one-year term, Professors David Spence Hill, Peabody College for 
Teachers, and W. C. Ruediger, George Washington University. It was 
voted to hold the next meeting of the society at Washington, D. C., in 
affiliation with the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
provided the American Psychological and Philosophical Associations meet 
at the same place and time. 


THE Fourth International Congress of Philosophy, which is to be held 
at Bologna April 6-11 of the current year, will be divided into eight sec- 
tions: General Philosophy and Metaphysics, History of Philosophy, Logic 
and Theory of Science, Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, Philosophy of 
Right, Esthetics and Methods of Criticism, Psychology. The following 
papers will be presented: S. Arrenius, “ Ueber den Ursprung des Gestirn- 
kultus ”; G. Barzellotti, “ Filosofia e storia della filosofia”; E. Boutroux, 
“Du rapport de la philosophie aux sciences ”; R. Eucken, “ Die Aufgaben 
der Philosophie im Kulturleben der Gegenwart ”; P. Langevin, “ L’évolu- 
tion du mécanisme ”; W. Ostwald, “ Elementare Begriffe und die Gesetze 
ihrer Verbindung”; H. Poincaré, “La définition”; F. C. S. Schiller, 
“Error”; C. F. Stout, “The Interrelation of Objects and Ejects”; 
F. Tocco, “La questione platonica”; W. Windelband, “ Die Metaphysik 
der Zeit”; A. Riehl, “ Fortbildung Rautischer Gedanken in der Philo- 
sophie der Gegenwart.” There will be a discussion on “The Task of 
Contemporary Philosophy,” introduced by H. Bergson with a reply by A. 
Chiapelli, and on “Judgments of Value and Judgments of Reality,” 
introduced by E. Darkheim. 

A LECTURESHIP on the history and institutions of the United States 
has been established at Oxford, to be held by American scholars. The 
subject-matter of the lectureship is to be the political, institutional, eco- 
nomic or social history or conditions of the United States. 

Dr. GiintHER Jacospy, privatdocent at the University of Griefswald, 
and research fellow in philosophy at Harvard University, is giving a 
course of seven lectures on “ Schopenhauer,” the first of which was deliv- 
ered January 6. The lectures are open to members of Harvard University. 

At the University of Pennsylvania Dr. Arthur Holmes and Dr. F. M. 
Urban have been made assistant professors of psychology, and Mr. S. F. 
Fernberger has been made instructor in psychology. 





